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ABSTRACT 

Operation Manong (ON) is a program of the University 
of Hawaii at Manoa that assists students who are considered to be 
underrepresented at the university to gain entrance and to graduate 
froii the Manoa campus. Papers in this series are training materials 
for OH and are also a linx tetween the university and the larger 
coamunity. The analysis of the social stratification system of Hawaii 
begun in a previous paper is extended using data provided by the 1980 
Census. Three objective indices of socioeconomic status (occupational 
distribution, educational achievement, and income) are used to 
determine the relative social statuses of ethnic groups in Hawaii. 
The ethnic groups can be ranked in an overall sTCioeconcmic 
stratification order. Chinese Americans occupy the upper levels, with 
Whites also enjoying high social status. Japanese Americans and 
Korean Americans hold an intermediate position, as do Blacks. At the 
lower end of the social stratification scale are Filipinos, Native 
Hawaiians, and Seunoan Americans. Given the rigidity of this 
stratification, subordinate ethnic groups have viewed political 
processes as a more likely means of mobility than economic 
opportunities. Social status advancement through access to political 
power is a lengthy and arduous process, which is made moiu. difficult 
by the lack of econc^nic resources. The resistance to change in Hawaii 
is detrimental to more than one-third of the population. Three tables 
present population data, and there is an eight-item list of 
references. (SLD) 
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ETHNICITY AND STRATfflCATION IN HAWAO 



Jcaathan Y. Okamura 

In a iNrevNNffi paper (Okamura IS^), I compared tJw relative sock»cc»u»uc ^atis^ o£ various 
ethnic groups in Hawaii (Chinese, Filipinos> Native Hawaiiaas, Jaqjanese, Koreans and Wlutes) in 
197D according to the (rf^ective crUeria o£ occa|Mtioaal siMxa^ educatimial attainoKnt, and imUvidual 
and family incone levels. I also craadered tte patterns of occupatkmal md>iiity t£ those groups 
between 19% and 197a Those comparisons indicated the s^nifkaux^ of ethnicky as a jnimary 
structural priiK^>te in r^ulatii^ the distr3>utk>n of socioeconomic »lvanti^es, opportunities, and 
rewards amcmgethnk: groui» in Hawaii 

I therefore ccwtemkd thM ii^titutionalized inequality amot^ ethnk griHips over time or at any 
moment in time, in the semse th^ differential access to sodoeccmcmiic po^k>ns has {Hevail^ and 
continues to prevail, is a fundamental condition of the social stratificatiMi system of Hawaii society. 
However, it was evidrat frcmi the diachnrnk data on oonipational status betw^ 1930 ainl 19TC that 
the stratiTication order in Hawaii has allowed (or a considerable degree of upward social mobility 
for particular ^hnk groups. Thus, it wi» amduded that ethnk asaiiAk>n and comp^tive achieve- 
tB£td are concurrent priiK^ptes of sodoeconomic status alk>cati(m in Hawaii sot^ty (Okamura 19S2, 
225). 

In the present paper the anal^s of the sodal stratiTM^tion system of Hawaii a extended using 
data {vovided 1^ the 1^ United States census of p(^>ulatk>n f<^ Hawaii. The san^ thr^ objective 
indices of sodoeconomic status (i.e., occupaticmal distributbn, eduaticnal achievement and in- 
come) will be focused cm to (tetermine the relative sodal st^uses of ethnic groups in Hawaii la 
additi<m to the ffoa^ cooadered in the previous paper, the present analysis indudes two mwe ethnic 
groups: Blades and Samoans. 

The primary t^ijective this (»ntiniied anal)^ is to determine the analytic validity of the two 
{Mindi^es of stratification specified previously (ascription of states by ethnidty and achievement of 
status by competition). Another objective is to ascertain the relative s^nificance for status allocation 
of those two prindi^es, that k, if they sue oi equivalent retevaiK^ w if one ix the other the 
principles is of greater consequence. Since this paper is concerned with determining the relation 
between status differences and ethnic differences in Hawaii, it is first necessary to specify how the 
terms aratificatton and ethnidty are understotxL 



Stratification and Ethnidty 

Strntification is comnKxaly defined as an evaluatiw rankii^ ol sodal unks of a connum sodety that 
is evident in the differential distrilMition of benefits, advantages and oppoa-tunities among those units. 
Since such evaluative rankings are institutitmalized within the sodety. they are based on und^lyiag 
structural principles that regulate the distribution of resource and rewards. Thus, Smkh (1975a, 
140) maintains stratification does not consbt m tlm n^re ex^ncs of differential statuses bttf in the 
principles by which the distribution of such statuses are wganized. As he states. 

Inequalities in the distribution of sodal assets, opportunities and values are thus central to 
stratiflcatbn; but the com^e empkk^ diMributicm c^ ttese ii^ualities presupposes some 
principle or prindj^es to rqgid^e, integr^e and wder the differentiaticm. AnalyUcalfy, then, 
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the strM&iOkm can be redwed to a set sf^a&c prin^)^ that^ui^^e and orgasizB the 
prevafling distribution of resources and oppcKtimkks (Smith 1975b, 272). 

As fivtiAAkfO^ for the purpose (tf this |>ap», k is undentood to be OKh a 
as described above that regulates status allocation among social units. In more general terms, iic^owing 
Mitdiell (1974, IS), as a stnMtnral i^md]^ ethak^ k vtewed m an aaafytical ccnceiX that cm be 
ttsedtoprovkfeaneiqidanatsaof^a^MKanyobsKVBds^^ Etha^y is thm an oi^geait 

|OT>perty"crftl»pefcqtfi(»isa«li^kTO€lactorewiikhthea«yyrtfi«bcoa 
aqslanatioo fox a specified das of pk^omaKa" (Mkdkll 1974^ 27). In tlw preseirt ^wly, ^hn^ty 
is used to oqdain the stratific^oa of ethnk groups m Hmvail 

TABU:i 

POjiaiatlim of HawaU hgr EthakHy, 1980 and 1982 





»B0 




1982 




ETHNIC GROUP 


Nyfiobcr 


Peiceal 


NttOdWT 


Peneat 




311,730 


33.0 


244^ 


253 


Jspatneac 


239.748 


34^ 


213,371 


22J 


FSipioo 


133^ 


13l9 


113,217 


1L8 




113,500 


12J) 




19.1 




S6^ 


5.8 


42.5S5 


43 


Kostm 


17^ 


1.9 


17.460 


1.8 


BStck 


17,X4 


1£ 


9397 


1.0 




14,073 


13 


12456 


13 




3,463 


04 






AnericiB ImSan 




0i3 








44,931" 


4.7 


12,745* 


13 


PvcftoRictti 






6.891 


a7 


Mind Noit-HanqOtmi 






100,319 


103 


TOTAL 


964,»1 


HXL2 


956,118 


99j 



1982 (teta &om Tbt ftrte «r H««^ Ite Boel^ im, Ifai^ 

Befcm proceeding to the ^fisct^sicm tl^ social stratificaricm sy^m^ tte «il^a^ial ethmc 
dh^rsity Hawaii's pcqmlaUra am be «^ed in Tid>k 1. 19S0 data afe fnm the Unft^ States 
censos of thM year, wfaife tl^ 1982 ooiae frim a sof^ 

(Hawaii State Department of Piaiming and Eccmomk Devetopmcnt 1983» 39). It is cvklent tim figures 
for certain ethnic groii|»» fa examj^ Whkes and Natii^ Hawaiians, difibr markedly b t)^ two sets 
of data* Varations in mimlms ami perc^i^fis irf ethnic groupi are d^ to ti^ differei^^ in edmic 
(»t^c»ies and jnrni^ of dasdficatiim med hy VS. Bwmi of the Census and 1^ the Hawaii 
Departs^it d Heabh. 

In the 1980 VS. cen^ bcfividuals are dassi&d mto unmmd grraps «xordn^ to self-kleitfifi- 
catUm or, alhanativefy, ethnk identky <tf the a^MJier. On tte otl^ hand, the I^i^ta^ <tf Heahli 
survey ii^cks mim/ cate^gcmra si^ IK J*07tf-/^^ 

Hawmiandes^ntc^^^emctegree, TTAdiffarenceincJassifkatkwi^conntsforthegrei^CTni^^ 
of Hawaiians and perhaps few the lesser numbers of Whites, FiB|»nc»and CAii^se in the Department 
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of Heahh survey since the latter groui^ have or have had s^ificant rates of btermarria^ with Uuht^ 
Hawaiians. 



Occupational Status 

Table 2 denotes the scope of (Kcupational distr3>mton fm eadi ethnk: group b terms of the percent^ 
di Us workers empb^d in eadi occaj^ticmal category. Tte column labeled T(H^ repre^nts the 

TABLE2 

Occupatiaaal Distribution WUhin Ethnic Groups in Hawaii, 1^ 

OCCUPATIONAI. CATEGORY Tolal Black ChiACfic f^tpino Hamiiati Japanese Kmmn Samoan White 



Prolcs»ona) Speciaky 



Maks 
Femaks 


103 
133 


9.9 

V.y 


143 

1 ^ o 

14.8 


2.6 


5.7 


103 


11.2 

#^ 1 


4.7 

If) < 


15J 


Execvtive, Admin^frativc, and 
Manageha] 

Maks 

Fcm^cs 


14.1 


12.4 
9,6 


17.7 
12.0 


4.6 
43 


8.7 
&4 


15.6 
8.4 


16.0 
9.1 


4J 
38 


18.6 
11.2 


Technical, Sates, and 
Adminstrativc Support 

Maks 

Feinaks 


193 
46,9 


213 
50.9 


24.9 
48.1 


12.3 
37J 


12.7 
42.6 


23.6 
51.7 


22.1 
373 


10.8 
360) 


20.1 
48.0 


Riockioa PrDductk>ii,Craft, and 
Repair 

Maks 

Femaks 


19.6 
2.1 


14i( 
1.9 


13J 
2.0 


19.1 
2.6 


19.8 

U 


23.9 
2.8 


19.8 
1.7 


l&l 
43 


17.2 
1.4 


Operaton^ Fabmiatois. aad I^aborers 
NMes 
Femaks 


17.0 
5J 


19.0 
3.1 


113 
4.1 


28.0 
11.9 


2S.6 

7.9 


13.1 
4.7 


133 

3.2 


345 
10.1 


12-4 
23 


Servke 

Maks 
ft 111 ■ J 


144 
22.0 


20.6 
24.6 


16.8 
ia7 


22.0 
33.1 


17.7 
29^ 


9.9 
16.9 


148 

41.9 


24.7 

34.7 


123 
l&l 


Fluin Work and Related Occupatk»» 
Maks 
Femaks 


19 
U 


2.1 

ao 


0.9 

ai 


ia7 

43 


5.8 
1.1 


1.9 

a7 


1,9 
05 


16 

a? 


Z7 
03 



Source: Gramri Soclai md Ecwmmik CIsanickrMks. %UmM, United ^tes Buieau of the Censi^ 19SI 

occupational profile for all of Hawaii's residents and can serve as an avemge index of male and female 
workers in the ^ate. It first mig^tA be n(Aed th^ t^ween 19*^ and 1^ ih&K was an increase of ^OOO 
emi^oyed males in Hawaii Hie larg^ increases ^wrc in the ocxuf^ticmal cat^iH'tes <tf service wi^rk 
of mc^e than 15,000 workers, clerical and sales work of ^houi 14,000 workei^ (not including technical 
workers who were indited with professions in 1970), and in administratk)n of son^ 12^000 wwkcrs. 
Overall, tli^re were no major changes in the occupational diiaributicm of mafes betwwn 1970 and 1^« 
although the percentage of craft workers declined 1^ about Gve percentile points and of q>erm(H^s 
and laborers by aboM four percentage points, while tte proportbo of service wwkers increased by 
four percentage points. Hawaii males haw their greatest represemation in (decision productbn, craft 
and repair (from hereon referred to as craft) work (19.6%) and in technical^ sales and adminbtr^ive 
support (from herecm referred to as technical and clerical) occup^ions (193%). In 1970 a plurality of 
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Hawaii maks ako was cmpkoifed in craft work (24 foUowed q)erativ^ and labcH^ (20.^) 
as the next highest male ocoipatiimal category. 

Aiiioi^ Hawaii females between 1970 and 19^ tl^re was an increase of 7^000 emfdc^ed. The 
largest ntunerkid increase in an occni^ttjanalc^egcvy m cterkral amlsal^ wcvk df 3S|000 worters^ 
ahhoi^ th& propos^tm td tlniK workers im^^ased less tluui two percenti^ pmiOs. Whik there 
wa&rfsoagainofmorctlanl5»000serv^iwfftos»tte|m>portgmof»^ 

by oi3« percent between 1970^1!^. As was tl^ a»e with mabs, there wu ^tle overaB diai^ in 
tl^ occoj^ticHial dbtrilHiti<m<tf females except for a four pim^ 

trators. As for Hawaii femaln in 19SQ, a clear plurality was em{doyed in technkal ami deri^ wwk 
(46.9%), iH^ile the s^^d h^^ cat^(»y d fraoiale rasployment wi^ service wc^k (22.0%). Together, 
those two occuj^tiwal gracbs accmiirt for almost 'n percent of femidb workers in Hawaii, as was ako 
true in 1970. The substantial iacreue in the aunA^i^ of both mate ami female servtee and sales workers 
between 1970 and 1^ imikMes Hawmt's growing cfepemlettce on the towist indu^. 

Reviewii^ the occu|^ti<»!al ditf rilnitiim of ethnic ^(Hips, it k evkfent from TaMe 2 that in the 
profes^om White males and females am! Chimse males exceed tte corresponding percentages for all 
males and femates in Hawaii. In omti^, Filipino^ Native Hawaiian and Samoan males and females, 
and Black and Kwean femaks are below their resj^ctive fi^in^ fm Hawaii maks and femates. 

In executive, administrative ami managerial {bom hereon referred to i» adminisiraiiw) c^cupa- 
tions, the percentage of Chirosc ami WhHe maks and femafes are greater than those fc»r all males and 
females in Hawau. Again, Filipmo and Samc^m maks and female and Native Hawaiian males are 
below the OMTespomiingf^resfiM^ Hawaii maks ami females. Ontteotherhaml,lxMh sexes of Blacks, 
Japanese and Koreans approxini^e the perronti^s oi their male and femak Hawaii counterparts. 

In techmcal and ckrical wwk, male and femak Filq^« and ^moans^ mak Native Hawaiians, 
and femak Kc^eam are represented in ksser number than all nmks ami femaks in Hawaii. On the 
cAher hand, Chit^se and Japanese maks exceed the f^ure for all mal^. Hie percentages of both sexes 
of Bbcks and Whites and of Chinese, Native Hawaiian and Japanese femaks approach their respective 
%ttr^ for Hawaii males and fen^s. 

An»>i^ mak craft wwkers, tl^ perc^nti^ of most of the ethnk groups apfmndm^e that for 
Hawaii males, except those of Blacks and Chinese, which are below, and that for Japanese, which is 
above the Hawaii figure. Craft work does not comprise a si^nficant pr(^K>rttra ctf the female wwk 
force for mtmt ad ethnic grouj^. 

With regard to operators, fabricators and laborers (from hereon referred to as of^ratim end 
IcAxwrn), both sexes of Filipinos, Native Hawaiians, and Sarooans exceed t]» COTrespcmding percent- 
ages of Hawaii mal« and femaks. In omtrast, Chinese, Kmean, and White s»iks and females and 
Japanese maks have lower f^ures than those of tteh' male and femak Hawaii counterparts. 

A similar situation obtains in service work. Both sexes of Filipinm, Hawaiians and Samoans, 
Kc^ean femaks, and Black males have h*^ber pcrcoit^s than the cme^Kmdii^ figures oi Hawaii 
males and female. On the cHher hand, Japan^e maks and femdes are below the f^ures for all maks 
and femaks, while both sexes of Chinese and Whites and Black females approximate their respective 
percentage of Hawan males and femaks. 

In sinnmary, the above re^cw of occupational di^ributicHi within ^hnk grmif^ gives some 
indication of tl» relative occupational statuses of those groups, Chii^se and Whkes have greater 
proportions of their empkyed in the upper kvels of the occuj^tiraal scak (precessions and adminis- 
tration) than do the other ethnic groups m Hawaii. In partiailar, Filipimis, Native Hawaiians and 
S^oai^ haw much sm^r percentatges their workers in those Vno ocxup^knal cat^c^ks as well 
as in technical and ckrical work than ck Chinese and ^^tes. On the other hand, the former groups 
have much ^eater percenta^s of their emplo^d in the kwer occupational levels, as operates and 
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iidKH^ers> a$ service i^c»iLer$, ami as Carm WKkers (Fifipi«» and Native Hawauaiis raljr), than do 
Chinese and Whkes. As fw the midrange oi th& ocaipatkmal seated Jiqmese, KcMreans and Blacks 
occupy an inton^diate poskicm bebfi^en, on tte cme hand, Cluii^se and Whiles, and cm the other, 
Fili]mios, Native H ^waxians and Samoans, di^ to their g^ieral ap|»roKimatk>n to tl^ ovmdl eii4>loy- 
ment percentages Hawaii males and femates, j^iodarfy ha white cellar occupations, i.e^ in the 
[»x>fessiox^ ^Imin'stration, and technical and derkal wmk. 

Belies cfwi^ ratkm of the scope of oo^patkmal (fisttibuti<» within an ethnk grrap» anotl^r 
way to evaluate emplc^ment ckta is to determine tl» perc^itagN of eiMch occnpiAkmal cat^»7 held 
hy each ethnic grcHip. ComparkcHi can ti^n be m^ tte rejHesentatira of an ethnk group ia an 
occiqpMk>nal graite relatiw to ks {MDpartkm d the totid Ubm force. By thk mear^ soo^ imiiattion 
of the owrrepreseiU^ton or oncterrepr^eittat ion of a grcmp in tl^ various occupatiras can be dHained. 
Since the federal government uses a twenty percent margjm of uncterrepresentatbn to determine which 

TASl£3 

Occupational IHstributira hi IfawnU fay Etbnklty and Sex, 1980 

Bl^ Chii^ Filsptm Hswaiiaa J^Muiese Koivaa Samoan White 

IJVDOR FORCE (%) 

Maks OJ 6.9 1%B 10.9 30^ 1.7 a9 3M 

Fcmaks 0.7 6J 13.1 10.6 33.4 14 0.7 29A 

OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 

Proteskmal SpeciaHy 

Maks 0^ 9J** 3.4» 6.0* 302 IS 45.4*» 

Fboaks 03* 15 5S* 35^ W 03' 402** 

Exccvtivet Admia^nitivc« and 
Mmageha! 

Mate a7 W 43» t,7* 34.1 XO 03' 4M 

F^naks 0.S 94'* 6^* laO 3L6 2.4 03* 37^ 

Tectakal, Saks, and 
AitaiMStrativc S>appost 

Maks 0.9 8.9* • W 72* 37 J" 2.0 OJS* 32J 

I^nsles 0^ 7J) 10.4* 9.6 36.9 1.9* 05* 303 

f redBOB ProdMtkw, Craft, and 
Repair 

Mates 0l6* 4.7* 13.4 11.0 373** 1.7 Q.V 272 

Fcmaks 06 63 16.7** 6.2* 44.8** 1.9* 1.4** 20.4* 

Opentois, Fd>ricaH»s, and Laborers 

Mates a9 4.6* 22J** 18.4** 23.8* 1.4 \S" 2LT 

Inmates 0.4* 5.2* 29.1** 15.7** 29.7 1.4* 1.3** 142* 

Serwctt 

Mates 1.2«* ao 21.1** 13.4'* 21.2* \& 13*' 27.0 

Female 0.8 5J 19.8** 143** 25.7* 43** 1.1'* 243 

Farm WiHt and Rdaied Ocnipatiom 

Mates 0,4* 1.7* 38.2** 16.4*' 14.8* 0.8* 08 22^* 

F^mates 0.0* 08* 50.8** 9.8 208* 1.0* 04* 13.6* 

* UMSerrc{»c9ciited, ** Ovcrrepcestatcd 

Sowce: Ckoenl SocU uid Ecoaendc Cbamtrrbltes* Ha«a4 Usited StiU«s Bi^ 

ethnic or other social groups require aiTirmative action to increase their representation in a particular 
work force, that figure is used to determine cases of both wet- and underre]M-i»entation ethiuc 
groups in the occupational status order. 
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It is evident from Tabic 3 thai bath Chinese males and fcmaks are overrepFeseiited in adminktra* 
live occupationSp and males also are excessively rep-csentcd m the pttfessacHis am! is techiik:al and 
cferical ^rk. On the (Hher hand, Chinese maks and fen^s are underrepresent^ as q>erat(»^ «nd 
laborers and as farm workers^ and males c^ly are represented below parky as O'aft iirarl^rs. This 
occupational profde is very similar to that of Chinese in 1970 (Okaraura 1982, 220). In that year, Chinese 
males were overreiM-escntcd as wUte coU^ workers, th^ is , as pst^»stcmals, as adoixnistrirtors^ and 
as clerical and sales wwkers, while they underrepresented in Ut^ cc^r work as o'afUmen, as 
operators and labwers, and as farm laborers and farm foremen. In 1970 Chif^se femates were 
proportionally represented in most (Kcupational catcgorks excejH for their underreiH-escntaticHi in the 
lowest occupatiimal grades as farm laborers ami as service ^rkers. 

Similarly, White males and fcmafes are exccssKely represented in the upper levels of the CK^upa- 
tional scale as professionals and as adminktrators. However, they arc both represented below parity 
as operators and lsd>orers and as farm workers, and female alone are micterrepresented as craft 
workers. In 1970 Whites had a virtually identical occupational distributicm as in 1980; both males and 
females were overrcpresented in the professions and in administration, while they were un- 
derrepresented in farm wcH^k, and females were underrepresented as craft vwrkers and as o{^rat<n^v 
and laborers (Okamura 1982, 220). 

In contraist to Chinese and Whites, both sexes of Japanese arc proportionally rei>resented as 
professionals and as administrators in their respective work forces. However, Japanese males are 
represented above parity in tte midrangc of the ocxrupational scale as technical and clerical workers 
and as craft workers, while Japanese females ako are overref^-c^nted in the latter category. On the 
other hand, Japanese males and females are represented below parity as farm and servio? w(»-ker$, and 
males cmly are underrepresented as operators and laborers. In 1970 Japane^ males had a very similar 
occupational structure as in 1980. They were again represented at parity in the professions and in 
administration, while they were overrepresented in clerical and iales vi^rk and in craft work, and they 
were underrepresented in farm and in service work. On the other hand, Japanese females were 
proportionally rcfM-c^ented in all (Kcupational categories in 1970 (Okamura 1982^ 2^). 

As for Koreans, males are represented at parity in all occupational categ(»-ies except farm work, 
where they are underrepresented. Females are very much overrep-cscntcd in service work which may 
account for their underrepresentation in most of the other occupaticmal grad^. Unf(»'tunalely, the 
1970 U.S. census did not tabulate separate figures on the occupational distribution of Koreans in Hawaii 
so a comparis<m with data frcmi that ^r canned be made. 

Since the propotion of Blacks in the Ubor fcKce in Hawaii is relatively smaU in cimiparison to the 
other ethnic groups, any interpretation as to their CKCupational over* or underre;M^entation should 
be made with cautbn. At any rale, it appears that males are prc^>orticma]ly represented m nu^t 
occupational categories with the jxcej^ksn of their overrepr^ntation in service work and their 
underrepresentation in craft and farm work. Females also are proportionally re^a-esented in most 
occupations excej^ for their underrepresentation as professionals, as operators and laborers, and as 
farm workers. In 1970 the percentage of Blacks in Hawaii's labor force (0.4% far both sexes) was even 
smaller than in 1980, so again, some caution is warranted in imer|»'etation of their employment data. 
Nraetheless, k would seem that males were overrepresented s^aia as service workers, while they were 
underrepresented as adminbtratc^-s and as farm workers. Femates appeared to be excessively repre- 
sented as professionals, while they were represented below parity as ^ministrators and as aaft and 
farm workers. 

In contrast to the above ethnic groups that dominate the upper and middk levels of the occupa- 
tional scale. Native Hawaiian males aiKi females are underrepresented as professionals, and males also 
are insufliciently represented as miministrators and as technical and clerical workers. However, bcHh 
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males and females are overly ref^esent^ at the lomr es^ dTtlie ocxupatumal scak as op&rdlmt and 
laborers and as servkre wwl^rs, and males ako are overrepresem^ as farm winrkers. Hie 1970 U^. 
cen^ts <Sd mA putdsh occu{»tkmal data cm Han^uians; liowever, di^La £r<mi tl^ Hawaii H^h 
Surveillamre Program Survey, 19G9-1972 (Okamura 1^2^ 219), <ten(rte a veiy stm3ar occup^k>iml 
distribtttbn for them* 

Bc^h Filtpmo males ami female are very mueh amlaTei^Kented m tte father tevek of the 
occupational hierarchy in profe^ional^ in admins^rative, and in technical and clerical work. In 
contrast^ tl^y are hea^fy overrei»'esented in the bwer cmupatkmal categoric as o-aft workers 
(females % Jy), as operators and bborers, as servire workers, ami as farm workei^ Both sexes of 
rUipinm had virtually icfentical occupational f^des in 197D as in (Okamura 19S2, 720). In the 
fiMiMr ye V, hdh mates and females were reprinted below parity as i^ofesacmals^ as admini^rators, 
and as clerical and sales wirkers, white they tx^re ex«^%^ly represented as curators and iabmers, 
as service workers, and as farm wc^^kcrs and foremen. Filipinos were p"opcMliondly represented only 
as craft workers in 1970. 

As is tte case with Blacks, the Samoan percentages of the mate and female labor forces in Hawaii 
are diminutive in romparbon with those of the ott^r ^hnic grcHips. At any rate, it appears male and 
female Samoans are uncterrepresented in the three uppermc^t tevels of the occupaticmal scate, ^ile 
they are o\^rreprcsentc^ in two isS the lower occupational categories as of^ralors and laborers and as 
service workers. Males also are represented below parity in waft work, while females are represented 
above parity in the same cidegory. The U*S. census did n<A compute sej^rate occupatbnal data on 
Samoans in Hawaii in 19'K). 

WUh the above data, ethnic groups in Hawaii can be ranked according to their relative occupational 
statuses. At the top of the occupational stratification order would be Chinese and Whites who are both 
overrepresented in the uppermost tevels of the occupational scate in professional and in administrative 
work. Japanese have an intermediate position in the occupational status hierarchy because erf their 
domination of technical and cterical occupatbns and of craft work and their proportional representa- 
tion in the higher occupational grades, Koreans and Blacks also may be placed in the mkidle level of 
t\m occupational status order. On the other hand. Native Hawaiians, Filipino and Samomis occupy 
the lower end of the oorupational stratilkation scate due to then collective over representation in the 
lower occupational categortes as operates and laborers, as ^rvice wwkers, and as farm workers, and 
to their underrepresentatson m tl^ higher occupational levels. 

It also is evident, between 1970 and 19^ there was not much change in the occupational profiles 
of individual ethnic groups in terms of their representiUk>n in the various occupational categories. 
Thus, it can be stated, since 1970 tl^re was ik> s^fieant change in the overall occu(^tional status 
order in Hawaii in terms of the relative pc^tions ethnic grouj^. In 1970 Whites and Chinese again 
dominated the uppermost occupational levels, Japanese, K^veans and Blacks held intermediate 
statuses, and Native Hawaiians and Filipinos were relegated to the loweS levels of the occupational 
hierarchy (Okamura 1982, 219). This congruence tetiwcn the stratificatbn order in 1970 and 1980 
validates, at teast for oaru{Mdiondl status, the releranc^ of the two gratification j^indples, that is , 
ethnic ascription and competitive achievement, that were advanced in the earUer analysis of the social 
slutus system of Hawaii (Okamura 1^2, 225). However, the similarity in the occupational rank 
ordering oS ethnic grouj^ in 1970 and 19M also reflects the lack upward social mobility on the part 
of the subordinate groups during that period and thus the lesser ^gnifieancx: of achievement of status 
by competition* 
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Income 

Although faic<»ii^ m a ifirect bei»fit of empk^awM, a dafferatt tmk ordct thm thsl fm ooaqMtkHtfd 
statm (^HaiDS anK^ the etlmk gnraps. In 1979 an^^nialesyfifta^ years cridaod over wi^ 
J^anese had the higher mediao mocme ($14497)» fioBowed 1^ Chinese ($13t»915), Km^eaas ($11»S)5), 
Whites ($llt444X Native Hawanaas ($11,054), F^Mtoa ($9^UX Saimis 0^,S77X an! Hacks 
($6,879). The niedian broro for Haviwa fli^» $1^ Amc^ feiutes, fiift^ years and 
over with mcoo^ a sos^whtf simiUB' ser^ obtabs. Jajwaese ($7^736) were a^ia fost, f<Ao«i^ by 
Chinese ($7;Z29), Whkes (SM88), Hfipiaos ($6^200), Kmas {KjOSSU Native Hawmiaiis ($5*714), 
Blacks ($5,709), and Samoaas ($4^16). Hawaa females had a iae<fi» iacoaw of $6pS8t 

As fm moliaa famify iaoMO^ the raak mdu oi ethak pmtps is very wnSar to thitt for females. 
That is, Japanese are foremost ($29,215), then Ounese ($28,493), Whites ($20,792), Fihpiaos ($20,519), 
Native Hawaiians ($19324X Koreans ($19,463), Blades ($12,764), and Samoaas (^10^). Only 
Japanese and Chii^e are above the ircdian fmsStf mcoro tevd fen* Hawmi rewfents ($22,750). 

AccmSng to cm three meastp^ oi bcraro, it is ^ar thtt Japans ami Chinese we at the ^pex 
of this status scale. They an ti^ only two pcHips that are «Mtti$tentty above the median mcosK levels 
(a HawaU males, female md fmailks. AhlK^^ Japanese ^ve a nmte^ ocotpationd st^ns, their 
older median age (35.6 years) comfwed to the other ethmc grMf^ y^AAsh b seven years gretier than 
the n^dian for Hawaii as a whote, is a oontribatii^ factor in thek relMivdy h%h income status. It is 
also evident thM Sianoans ami Blacks have tte low^ Itocm^ tevds niikh are fm* below the various 
Hawaii medims. The low incm^ rank Blacks^ ahtoi^ they hold a mkUHe range occupatkmal 
positk>n, is due to tl^ cmiacteraUe milkary pofmUiti<»i. The remaining foor ethnic gnmps appev to 
have intermediate income rwkings with Whk» first; however, it «s nc^ self evidem m what particular 
order Fil^inos, Native Havirmiam and Kc^eans wonkl be fd^^ 

The only s%mficairt change in the relative inc(mieiankiiiig<rfet since 197Qsstte k)wer 

po&ilioo ci Koreans fnm the top of ti» scale to an intermediate status in 19^. This lowered rank nught 
be due to continuing immi^ttfioa frcmi Korea to Hawaii. 

Educational Attainmeiit 

Tte dis|Miriti^ in oocup^soaal ^tus and iiKrane among Hawan's ethnic groups are also appareitt in 
tfa^ir cfifTerential feveb of Vocational attainment. The 1960 U^. census data indicale, for per^ms 
twei^five years okt and ova*, Whkes have amif^eted the higb^ median nund>er of years m schocd 
(133 ycun) and are folkm^ by Blmrks (12.9 )^ars), Chinese ( 12.8 years), Japanese and Koreans (12-6 
^ars), Native Hawaiians (12.4 j^ars), Ftl^inos (12.1 yearsX and Smnoam (12J0 years). The median 
number of years of education fm all ctf Hawaii*s resnlents is quite high (12.7 ^ars). All crf^ tl^ grou]^ 
increase then meifian number of ^ars of Vacatbn ccmi|^ed from 1970 to 1^0, but their rdative 
positions remained esseittiaDy tl^ same. The greater advaroe in edi^ioaal achieven^nt since 1970 
«rasii»<te by Filsptaoswtose median number of years c^scho^ litis 
iTCrease h due in part to the coming of c^lege Vucat V immigraMs from the Phi&i^ines (Okamiu-a 
1983). 

Access to hi^er education k indicated by the percentage of pcrstms who have had four or more 
years df coll^ educaticm, ^in amrag persons twenty^five years and ciikr. ExcqA fi^ Blacks, who 
placed fifth, a similar rankii^ as in the two sbove measures of educational achievement b apparent: 
Whites (28.2%), Chinese (27.6%), Japanese (19^%), Ki^eans (17,9%), Blacks (14.0%), FiU{»m» 
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(10^). Native Hawanans (7.7%), ai^I Samoans (33%). Only Whft« and Oonese exceed the 
percentage for Hawaii (203%). 

An indication ol the reJative edacaticaal statuses d Hawui's ^hnic troops, in tlw near future is 
ipv^l^ data f»t)bepensat^(^twaity and twuity-cmeyeMoktev^a^ lathis 
case. Whites and Blacks, wbo rank the higtest on the first two measures of educational £^ainment, 
occupy the last two potions. Thi^ is, Oiinese are first (62.7%), followed hf Jajyanese (53.9%), 
Kc^eans (44.4%). Fifiixnofi (253%), Samoans (2U%), Native Hawaiians (15.9%), Whkes (145%), 
and Blacks (8.0%). The percenti^ for Hawaii is 25.6 percent. The low rnkiqg of Whites and Blacks 
is prol>^^ due to the ssl»taittial nufitary segmeiu of thdr pt^nd^ifas. 

In sum, wUh tl» eiosptiiM i^onr laA nie^**« of educaticnal attamnKnt, Vac raak tmler of ethnic 
groups that emerges b very similar to that fm occupitfkmal stata& Oiinese have the )^Jttest overall 
level (tf educational a^tewmeat as ^idoit ia their oKBs^ent poatitm show the metfian ediKMicra 
levek for Hawaii repeats. Whites also occtt]^ a hi^ educational status because of their above medi^ 
rankings except on the bstBKkx of ediK^ational attainment. As fior the other groups. Blacks, Japanese 
ami Koreans hokl an intenm^ditf e status, wlute Native Hawaiians, Filipaos awl Sam oa ns have the 
low^ levels educatbnal ^tahuncnt. Sitt(% Mhtcaticmal Mloe^^mait caa be vicv^ as a restriction 
upon empbyment in the sense that many ocmpatiais, particularly ia the h^ier levels oi the oorupa- 
tk>nal scale, require a certam degree of educational qualifications, the educational status order gives 
an mdicaticm of tlw scope and nature of the occu}»tiiNial stratific^ion of etimic groups in the near 
future. In sSuxU the relatiw ocoipaticwal rankii^ Hawaii's ethiuc ^ups b not likely to chaoj^ 
s^ficamly unless the overall ^ratifioiticm system uncte^oes a fundamoital diange in its structure. 



Principles of Stratification 

If the occupational status, ediKatH>nal ^taian^nt, and inaHne rank wders ctf ethnic groups in Hawaii 
are <»mpared with <me anther, there e an evkient ccmgrueiKx amoi% tl^m, particularly t^ween Cn'. 
two f orn^ scaks wfak:h are essentia i(tenti<»L The c<»i^eacy of the rtf us ranking indicates that 
they express im(ter^i% prmci]^ whkh regulate iOatus distr^mioa. Hawaii's ethnic groups thus can 
be ranked in an overall sodoeconomic stratification order. Clewly, CSunese occupy the upper lev^ 
of tl^ luerarchy due to tteir ctmastently hi^ pc^m acct^dii^ to the three sodoecosOTiic flatus 
criteria. Whites also have a high socbl i^tus because of their s^>e^ otxupatioaal ami edtu:atbiial 
poskuHtt ai^ their nudr^e income rank. Japans ami K(»eans I»ld m intoviediitf e stMtat in the 
sock)a:oaoaaic ^ratifioKloii xs3e beoiifie thdr genera) nuiUte fevel raakiii^ m terms of occupa- 
tk>nal sttf us and educational attaimnent, although Ji^>ao^ have d» h^he^ iiK»me tevek. Blades 
ako mi^ be placed in an mterm^iiate pos^k>n due to tl^ m^tevel occap^oi^ wd 6duciak>nal 
statuses, ablKM^th^ rank low in terms (^imxHue. At the lower ead of the Kxaal^atifK^ioa scale 
are FdiiMiro, N^ive Hawaiians, and Sairoans who nmk lowest in terms oi occupatimal ai»l ^tK:atk>nal 
^tuses, ahlun^ Fili]unofi and Native Hawaiians have an iitf^ii^^e mcon^ rank. 

Hitts, it is evide^ that differeMial access to sock>ec«»cBnk poad«»s st31 prevails amtmg ethnic 
groups, and tl^relore meqnality of (^iportuniiy and reward b lOill a fu^araental c(»di^ oi the sodal 
status system of Hawaii rather than a "trend toward racial equality" (Lind 19S2, 138). Furthermore, 
this overaB sodoe«)ttoniic str^iTication ordor is virtually kloitical to that fxx 1970 ^tch had the ethiuc 
l^ui» b the sanw relative pi»iti(»is (Okamara 1982, 221). Thb correspoiKknce b^weea the ethnic 
^^M^tkm scaltt for 1970 and 1980 indkrsftes ti» salwiKe and analytic valkUty of tl» two primnf^ 
of status albcation specified in the earlier analysis, that is, ascriptioti of status by ethnicity and 
achievement of status by competitioD. Because oi the minimal degree of change in the relative positioas 
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of echnk; grtmps in ^r^ifk^km onter^ k can be argwd that ti» |m^|^ of Obsic ascr '^i^m m of 
gi^^ signifkmce in smic^nting tte rekdve ^a^^ 
f tl^ t en ^ar period between and 1^ . 

Ethnicity as a nytlatiag prircqfe erf stratificati<M has maiitf ainml ll» afwtiae of tte stratiffcatkm 
system and tbei^ the relative irtamse$(rfet^^ Hmiever, k wcmM be more afqm^miUe to 

sdate that the imvil^ed ethnic grmifis have niatrtained social stMns sjfs^cm to thm iKi/antage by 
emphasizii^tteagniricwce of ethnicity Ascrip* 
dkm of tfatus by ethnic^ is tte I»iQiafy fi^^ 
ethnic gronps in Hawaii n^r than their ^Yebttiw 1^ 

(lind 1^2, 1^), Sndbi w7i|ri^of^^usd3idimslyck)esnocf^ The 
absence of upward mobiifty between 1970 and 1980 signi&s that the strati&»tion order b 
r^olat^ primary by a(^¥ewitt crftma sines, if that we^ 

status dbtau^ mi^mg the <fis{mi^^ed ^hnk gnmp%. In stort» oraip^kive Ml^bvmeat as an 
organizii^ principle ol stratification b (rf cfe€i<te<fly sec(»lary hnp(»tance ochi^mu^ to ethnic ascrip* 
tion. Iiisofarasadiieven»m<rf^atust^c(mii^kmisa£iGtOTint^ 

it prouKrtes mdiwiual Imt mrt ccdfeoive upward mc^ility fw n^mbm of tlte sidwrdinate ethnic groups. 
In contrast^ fm tl^ privil^ed ethnic groi^ fcMinal oMDp^Uive itdikwomnt ^timates the advantages 
aiMi berofits tl^ already olAain thr(»i^ ethmc ascrifrtkm and thus ako saves to consolidate their 
collective ctominaroe in Hawaii 

In my jn-evious discuswHi of the strMificatioa sy^m of Hamii, greiUer sigmficance was given to 
competitive a^evement as a prii^fe of str^tifkMk» than inthe {H'esaU »atysk« Thb pmitioa was 
due to the obvious |»t)gressive changes in j»>dal ^atu$betweCTl930andl97Dofinini%ramplantatkm 
f^T>ui% siK:h as Chmese^Japmiese and Koreans. However, it ^ras nc^ed the upwu-d sodal mol^ity of 
those groups could be attributed to the requirements oi exp^wgi^ airi chai^i^cconoroy for sMBcd, 
technical, and {»t>fesiumal WH-kors^ i»rtkularfy in the immediate po^-^ehood period, md not 
necessarily to the lessening of social restri^tons such discriminatory emi^>yment priK^ces 
(Okamura 1982, 223). Given the state government's emph^ on expanding the rote of the tourism 
indi£&try in Hawaii's econotny, iiKrreased economic opportunkies can be expected primarily in blue 
cdUar o^upatioas such as in constnKilion am! seTvk:e work. Lesser and restricted c^portunitks in the 
h%ber levels of the oc^patiraal scale impfy the n»im^ signifiamce competkive adueven^nt as a 
meam of upward mcd^ility. 

Conclusion 

Tl^ above description ami analysb erf the stratiT^bn system of Havmi l^ve focused essetrtially on 
tte eomiMnk dimenwm of ^atus diMributicm* Am^er asnecA crf^tificaticm thitt was not addr^ysed 
pertains to its political dimenacm or differoitial ac^s ^ > or cratrol d power. While the ec^momic 
ami poUtical stratificatkm orders are interrelati^ ti^ latter ^ 

as etlmic group percentages of ckizens and revered votei^ polkk^ party afiiliaticms, »id number 
of elected and af^>oanted government oSkuk* Given tl^ r^dky of tli» so^>eco9imak stratificiaton 
cmler m Hawaii, subordmate ethnk groups such as Native Hawaiians Fifiinm^s have vbwed 
pditical processes » a nM>re tikefy means of status mdi>ility than ^:(Mmnk oj^)OTtuniti». Throi^ 
tl^ own efforts, thme grou|» have sou^t to advance tiidr social pc^ion thrmigh communky 
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(ffganizing or by support!^ fMiticslar ptdUkal caiKlklat^. However, socal status ^vaiwm^ 
thro^ acc^ to jx^bal power is a tei^lhy md arduous process that a made more £fi&iilt fay the 
ted(ofecmunm:resoBrc^ Ttesoc^stnictiiremHanfiwuth^BhiBiately emerges k(^astrat^^ 
system that b vary resistant to chai^ to the (tetriment at mon dian om-third of ^ pc^mktiim. 
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